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The Life of Jesus Prior to His Public Ministry. — Professor Godet's article 
upon this subject in the Thinker for May deserves attention. The fact of the 
divine preexistence, he says, which was so clearly revealed by the testimony 
of Jesus himself and by the teaching of his apostles, is for us as undesirable 
as that of his real humanity. But Jesus did not himself become conscious 
of this sublime fact until the testimony of God was given at his baptism: 
" Thou art my well-beloved son." In that hour was his true relation with the 
Father fully revealed to him. His development may rightly, therefore, be 
studied, up to that period of his life, from a purely human point of view. A 
truly human childhood and youth had been impossibilities if the deep mystery 
which formed the background of his earthly existence had been unveiled to 
him sooner. It could not then have been said of him that " He was made like 
unto his brethren, yet without sin." From the soul of Jesus, by reason of his 
exceptional origin, the principle of sin was altogether absent. Save on this 
one point, we are authorized by the Scriptures in considering the boy Jesus as 
cast in the same mold as all the other children of men. He came into the 
world with a body like to our own, but to which the soul never yielded obedi- 
ence. The words of Jesus to his parents when he visited Jerusalem at the age 
of twelve cannot be assumed to contain the deep meaning of the later " My 
Father," expressing the consciousness of his eternal relationship with God. 
But he appears at that time to have felt that this filial bond of which he has 
become conscious -exists, in so intense a degree, for his heart alone. This 
consciousness of a difference between himself and the rest of mankind arose 
from his observation that those around him did not live in the same close 
intimacy with God as he himself did. The element of sin was present in 
their lives and not in his. A mission already dawns before him — a mission 
which shall consist in an entire conservation of himself to the cause of God, in 
the midst of a world separated from him. The short sojourn in the holy city 
had made of the child a thorough Israelite. The eighteen years which were 
about to follow in the monotonous and essentially human life at Nazareth 
would make of him a thorough man. 

The Angels of the Seven Churches. — -The question whether these "angels" 
of the Revelation are to be understood as bishops is answered in the negative 
by Professor H. M. Gwatkin in the Expository Times for June. The reasons 
which he gives are (i) if the book generally is figurative, the "angels" are 
not likely to be literal. (2) they are identified with their churches in a way 
no bishop can be ; (3) if the Apocalypse belongs to the ueronian persecution, 
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the revolution in church government in the few years since Paul wrote could 
hardly be accounted for without a divine command, and if this had been 
given, we should see history taking a very different course. 

The Lord's Supper. — A thorough discussion of the origin and significance 
of the Lord's Supper by Professor Kattenbusch of Giessen appears in a con- 
densed form in the Thinker for June. First, as to the permanence of the rite. 
The theologians who do not admit that Paul's testimony in I Cor. 1 1 : 24, 
" Do this in remembrance of me," proves Christ's use of the words, also hold 
that it is a matter of indifference whether Christ instituted the ordinance and 
intended it to be perpetual, or not, as the church has been rightly guided in 
its observance. The spirit who was to teach the disciples many things 
inwardly moved them to establish a commemorative act. Are not the words, 
"Do this in remembrance of me," really doubtful ? Only Paul relates them. 
Matthew(26 -.26 ff.)and Mark(i4 :22 ff.) have nothing of the kind. Luke(22 : 19) 
supplies the same words, at least in regard to the bread. But it is conceded 
by the most judicious inquirers that here a later interpolation is possible ; in 
any case there is reason to suppose that Luke leans only on Paul, and is not 
an independent witness. Are we not justified in leaving it an open question 
whether the Lord ordained the repeating of the act or not ? I so far concede 
the right of this view, that I do not accuse those who hold it of indifference or 
presumption. Only I do not think that they are right. Paul is without doubt 
the oldest witness on the subject. He was not himself present at the Supper, 
and the reminiscence of it handed on to him might have been influenced by 
the already established observance of the Supper as a memorial rite. But Paul 
could easily have ascertained the facts about it, and there is every reason to 
believe that his account is thoroughly trustworthy. But, how, then, do we 
explain the silence of the gospels ? I believe that we should dispense with 
an explanation, and fall back on the position that the consideration of possi - 
bilities is unprofitable. The gospels are in no sense complete histories ; they 
often only intimate, and clearly assume that the churches for which they were 
composed needed only a voucher for their recollections. This is evident in 
Mark, and especially in the account of the Supper. He is here so brief that 
he seems to be merely noting the chief facts. What difficulty is there in 
supposing that he, and Matthew after him, and Luke, observing the custom of 
breaking of bread, and seeing nowhere any doubt that the Lord himself 
really ordained the custom, merely set down what was necessary to explain 
the Lord's action ? 

Secondly, as to the Lord's outward and inward situation at the institution 
of the Supper. We must concede that no certainty is possible respecting the 
day. According to the first three gospels, the Lord kept the Passover with 
his disciples, and instituted the Supper then. The Gospel of John supposes 
that Jesus did not keep the Passover, but was crucified early on the day when 
the Jews celebrated it. It seems to me unmistakable that here is a simple 
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contradiction. I know no satisfactory explanation. For myself, I cannot 
help thinking that John is right. The inward situation, with reference to the 
general state of feeling in which the Lord met death, presents more difficulty. 
Julicher thinks that Christ could not have intended a perpetual commemoration 
because he expected soon to return. This is a difficult question ; but he 
certainly said that he knew not the day or the hour (Mark 13 : 32), and we hear 
other words intimating that much must take place between his life and the end 
of the world. I could never convince myself that the Lord said that the com- 
pletion of God's kingdom was to be expected at once. He did not say this, 
while he did not say the opposite. He left the possibility open that, accord- 
ing to human judgment, the end might be- far off or might come soon. Thus, 
on the one side, he exhorted to watchfulness and constant readiness ; and on 
the other, to patient waiting. The event has shown that the end was not near. 
We must not say that the Lord foresaw this, nor yet that he erred. Both 
phrases show little understanding of the way in which the Lord thought and 
spoke. He spoke of the things of the last days as a prophet, not as a thinker 
or inquirer. He did not calculate ; he did not forget that everything has its 
time ; but this is the least thing to him. In view of his entire life, it would be 
unquestionably wrong to say that he thought of a development of his Church 
through thousands of years. He was not so "historical" in spirit ; before his 
spiritual vision clearly lay the kingdom of his Father, which will and must 
come, whose dawn began to shine when he himself came into the world, for 
whose completion everything is prepared. 

Thirdly, the Supper as a standing memorial of the Lord's dying. The 
Lord might be sure that his disciples would not forget him ; but a general 
remembrance is not enough — they were to remember his death. They might, 
in the lapse of time, come to remember only the glory of Christ — to look 
upward and forward with the eye of faith and hope. But by the Lord's will they 
were also to look backward, not to regard his earthly life and his death as 
something merely past. Here lies the mystery of the Supper. I regard it as 
the surest of facts that by his action Jesus intended to set his death before his 
disciples' eyes in its necessity and abiding significance. We cannot be 
absolutely sure what words the Lord uttered when he broke the bread and 
gave the cup ; but it is intelligible that not so much the several words, as 
rather the action and the manner, abode in the memory of the disciples. In 
essentials the accounts are one. This should suffice us. 

" Born of Water and the Spirit," James 3:5. — Professor Briggs, \nh\sMesstah 
of the Gospels, interprets this passage as follows : The kingdom of God is, in 
its initiation, an invisible kingdom, which only comes gradually into mani- 
festation. In the visible kingdom, as it appears in this world, there are tares 
mingled with the wheat, bad fish mixed in the same net with the good ; and 
the separation cannot take place until the judgment divides the kingdom of 
grace from the kingdom of glory. Into the invisible kingdom can enter only 
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those who become poor and childlike, in the figurative language of the 
synoptic Gospels, or become " born from above," in the figurative language of 
the Fourth Gospel. The special difficulty in the verse is the meaning of the 
"born of water." It is disputed whether this refers to the water of baptism, 
or whether water is anything more than the Old Testament symbol of the 
pouring out of the divine Spirit. The oldest and most natural interpretation 
is to refer the water to the water of baptism. John the Baptist had made this 
institution the means of preparation for the kingdom of God. Jesus himself 
and his apostles had all been baptized with water, Jesus in the apostolic com- 
mission gives baptism and faith as requirements for salvation. The regenera- 
tion of this passage is a double one, by water and by Spirit. Both are 
necessary in order to enter the kingdom of God. Water alone does not 
regenerate or admit to the kingdom. Such a baptism may admit to the visible 
kingdom as an external organization, but no more. Bad fish may pass through 
the waters of baptism as well as good fish. No identification of the water and 
Spirit baptisms is here taught. The birth from heaven by the Spirit is essential 
— no one can enter the kingdom without it, but it is insufficient, for water baptism 
is also required. If the two baptisms may be separated in time and place, then 
the two baptisms are required at these different times and places. Jesus does 
not tell us here whether they may be separated or not. The peril of the theo- 
logical speculations which may here arise should not deter us from following 
Jesus in his teaching that regeneration by baptism is necessary, as well as 
regeneration by the divine Spirit. Regeneration by water admits to the 
external organization of the visible kingdom. Regeneration by the Spirit 
admits to the spiritual kingdom itself. Regeneration by water ought not to 
be omitted, however unimportant it may be in comparison with regeneration 
by the Spirit. For baptism by water is necessary for their entrance into the 
kingdom of God in this world. This sacrament is the one appointed by Jesus 
for that purpose. It is in his mind here. There is no other lawful mode of 
entrance into the organization of the kingdom as it exists in this world. But it 
is not a just inference from these words of Jesus that all are excluded from the 
grace of God who do not have this birth from water. They are excluded from 
the Messianic kingdom of grace as set up in this world. But the salvation of 
men in its elementary form is carried on by the grace of God outside the 
kingdom of the church. 



